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The  interests  of  Labour  have  always  been  of  paramount  im- 
portance, but  that  fact  daily  becomes  more  explicit,  and  its 
full  si<j;nificance  is  anxiously  inquired  for,  by  both  friend  and 
enemy.  We  approach,  indeed,  towards  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  organization  of  Society  is  the  organization 
of  labour. 

Again,  if  we  consider  History,  we  find  that  moral  renova- 
tion, which  our  civilization  so  much  needs,  has  never  come 
from  either  an  aristocracy,  or  a middle  class  to  a working  class ; 
it  has  never  come  from  a more  civilized  people  to  a less  civil- 
ized people.  On  the  contrary,  the  labouring  people  within 
any  given  nation  is  always  the  fountain  whence  rises  up 
soundness  and  moral  health  into  the  whole  community.  From 
the  barbarians  of  the  North  came  renovation  to  the  luxurious 
civilizations  of  Ptome  and  Greece  Thesolid  teachingof  History 
direct  us  to  labour  when  we  wish  to  decipher  the  courses  of 
the  forces  of  the  future,  and  it  is  our  thoughts  upon  that 
subject  that  best  deserve  to  receive  order  and  development. 

The  precise  aim  of  this  essay  will  be  to  consider  what 
conditions,  social  and  political,  are  most  just  to  labour  What 
state  of  things  would  be  best  for  the  real  interest  of  the 
worker]  In  knowing  this  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  in  select- 
ing the  right  path  for  reaching  that  state  of  things  ; we  shall 
see  many  apparently  disconnected  social  movements  to  stand 
in  close  friendship. 

In  considering  the  social  and  political  condition  of  things 
which  labour  should  seek,  we  at  once  perceive  that  only  the 
machinery  of  progress,  not  the  steam  power,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. Both  must  exist.  Men  must  aspire  after  progress, 
or  the  best  machinery  will  not  avail,  for  it  will  not  be  used. 
But,  assuming  the  aspiration  to  exist,  ladders  are  necessary 
by  which  it  may  mount.  Now  this  steam-power  each 
individual  must  draw  from  the  depth  of  his  intellectual,  moral, 
<and  religious  life.  Into  that  subject  we  will  not  enter;  but 


only,  having  got  your  steam  power,  or  aspimtion  after  pro- 
gress, and  most  of  us  liavo  got  at  least  a little  of  it,  let  us 
coijsitler  tlie  question  of  ladders. 

But,  before  doing  so,  let  us  ask  whom  we  include  when 
we  speak  of  labour,  and  the  laltourer.  ^V'^hom  should  we  in- 
clude? Why,  all  men  are  either  labourers  or  idlers.  Labour 
may  be  either  mental  or  hodily,  and  neither  has  any  right  to 
decry  the  other.  Tlie  class  of  labourers  must  therefore  in 
its  broad  and  true  sense  include  all  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  production,  whether  the  produce  be  the  good 
boots  of  the  shoemaker,  or  the  good  souls  of  the  minister, 
or  the  good  pictures  of  the  artist.  It  is  the  idler,  airainst 
whom  only  we  must  put  a black  mark.  He  is  at  iSxst  a 
nuisance.  He  consumes  something  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  world, 
and  lie  might  produce,  but  will  not.  He  is  a dead  loss,  and 
in  considering  the  future,  we  need  not  comsider  him,  except 
indeed  to  discover  how  he  may  l>e  suppressed.  Thus  it 
follows  that  in  considering  tlie  interests  of  labour,  we  are 
considering,  not  the  interests  of  a class,  which  might  bo 
hostile  to  an  adjoining  class,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
great  human  world,  is  built  and  supported  by  the  workers, 
and  not  by  the  idlers.  W^hen  we  ask  by  whom  is  that 
structure  to  be  reared  aud  maintained,  we  embrace  evmrv 
man  who  counts  tor  anything,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  workers. 

But  though  laliour,  understood  in  this  broad  and  true 
sense,  embraces  all  the  valuable  persons  that  exist,  it  is  usual 
to  sub-divide  labouring  persons,  according  as  their  labour  is 
mental  or  bodily,  is  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  hand.  In  actual 
life  no  such  sharp  distinction  exists,  for  the  brain-worker 
always  to  some  extent  works  by  hand,  wlnle  the  hand-labourer 
must  always  use  muscle  with  skill,  that  is,  with  brain-power, 
ilany  of  the  artizans  of  the  present  day,  who  are  classed  with 
the  hand-workers,  bring  much  trained  ihought  to  bear  on 
their  work.  Still  those  persons  whose  work  is  chiefly  jihysical, 
who  work  for  a capitalist,  aud  are  paid  weekly  or  monthly 
wages,  do  constitute  what  is  substantially  a separate  class, 
marked  off  from  those  who  are  chiefly  bj'ain-workers. 

aNow,  speaking  generally,  the  brain- workers  in  society 
have  travelled  much  farther  out  of  barbarism  than  the  hand- 
workers. They  are  wealthier,  better  educated,  more  intellect- 
ual, have  a larger  command  of  refined  sources  of  happiness. 
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arc  more  powerful,  man  for  man,  than  the  hand-worker.  An 
average  man  of  the  middle-class,  were  he  to  inherit  no  wealth, 
would  be  able  to  live  a larger  life,  one  more  truly  worth  living, 
than  would  the  average  man  of  the  working  class.  I do  not 
for  a moment  deny  than  working  people  have  made  great 
progress,  both  in  money  matters,  aud  in  morals  and  intellect. 
Whoever  will  read,  for  exajnple,  a little  volume  by  Lloyd 
Jones  and  . I M,  Ludlow  on  “The  progress  of  the  Working 
Classes,”  will  be  convinced  of  the  beneficent  change  ; but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  lag  behind  their  fellows,  and  that 
their  position  has  not  changed  for  the  better  so  much 
as  it  might  have  done.  It  has  lagged  (1)  pecuniarily  ; Labour 
which  is  either  unskilled  or  only  slightly  skilled,  as  is  the 
case  with  agricultural  labour,  has  made  very  slight  advance, 
notwithstanding  that  through  improved  machinery  and  other 
aids,  that  labour  ])roduces  much  more  wealth  than  it  did  in  the 
past.  Skilled  labour  has  become  much  more  productive,  and 
daily  increases  its  efficiency.  For  instance,  in  1874  each  miner 
on  the  avei’age  extracted  27  4 tons  of  coal,— in  1883  the  average 
was  334  tons.  In  1874  the  cotton  worked  up  averaged  2221 
lbs,  per  worker, — in  1883  it  averaged  2576  lbs.  In  1872 
each  ironworker  produced  18|  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1883, 
24  tons.  'I'he  reward  of  skilled  labour  has  not  advanced  in 
pi’oportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth  it  has  produced.  Mr, 
.\lulhall,  a statistician  who  speaks  with  great  authority,  says 
that  tiie  total  yearly  income  of  Great  Britain  is 
£1,300,000,000  and  the  highest  estimate  of  the  share  which 
fills  to  the  wage-class  is  £500,000,000,  or  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  wealth  annually  produced  Others  judge  it 
to  be  no  more  than  £300,000,000.  (2)  Intellectually  aud 

socially  much  progress  has  been  possible  of  attainment  which 
has  not  been  achieved.  Throughout  the  less  skilled  portions 
of  the  workers,  the  scantiness  of  the  remuneration  has  been 
and  is  a serious  bar  to  all  such  progress.  Again,  the 

average  length  of  life  of  working  people  is  24  years,  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  about  45  years,  a fact  which  is  full  of 
significance. 

To  say  that  the  manual  labourer  has,  relatively,  fiillen 
behind,  is  to  say  that  the  brain-workers  aud  the  idlers  have  run 
ahead.  Thus,  again,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  manual 
worker  is  that  which  should  have  the  greatest  interest  for 
all,  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  society  we  will  now  turn. 
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Our  question  then  is,— what  social  and  political  state  of 
things  would  be  best  for  the  real  interest  of  the  manual 
workers  ? liat  state  of  puldio  opinion  on  labour-questions, 
what  machinery,  what  laddem  are  desirable?  Now  before  a 
man  can  decide  what  sort  oi  ladder  he  needs,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  placed,  he  must  know  where  he  wants  to  get  to.  Ho 
we  recpnre  to  realize  towards  what  we  propose  to  progress. 
Is  it  towai\ls  slavery,  poverty,  cominimism,  or  vvhat?” 

Let  us,  firstly,  state  the  end,  the  ideal,  which  we  except. 
Lot  us  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  most  general  terms 
])Ossible,  raising  our  eyes  for  a moment  from  our  parish 
map.s  of  life  to  the  broad  world  of  enduring  fact.  AVhat  is 
the  situation?  The  two  great  elements  are  Earth  and  Man. 
We  have  at  our  feet  this  earth,  which  is  for  us  the  sole 
means  of  existence  and  wealth.  It  provides  opportunities  for 
industiy.  And,  secondly,  here  is  man,  able  to  win  sub- 
sistence and  indeed  wealth  from  this  planet  if  he  can  but  get 
at  it  with  sufficient  freedom.  The  conjunction  of  these  two, 
means  the  issue  through  time  of  a ceaseless  stream  of 
human  life.  In  the  laws  and  institutions  by  which  we  guide 
the  use  of  earth,  and  the  life  of  this  never-ending  stream 
of  beings,  what  must  be  our  most  general  aim?  I reply  that 
Eiat  stream  be  as  large  as  possible,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Ruskin,  it  be  filled  with  ‘-as  many  as  possible  full-breathed, 
bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted  human  creatures.”  Our  aim 
must  be  to  see  the  large,  supple,  harmonious  physique,  the 
commanding  brain,  and  these  impelled  by  the  rich,  warm  tides 
that  flow  from  the  full  human  heart;  life, — that  has  purged 
itself  from  animal  taint, — that  finds  in  moderate  and 
interesting  labour  its  pleasant  burden,  and  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  of  art  the  delightful  piths  of  progress,  and  the 
playground  of  its  leisure, — that  finds  in  social  life  full 
expansion  for  its  highest  passions,  and  in  that  expansion 
becomes  restruug  to  new  achievement.  In  a word,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  life,  each  life  expanded  to  its  widest,  and  filled 
to  its  fullest  with  health,  vigour,  and  the  exquisite 
happiness  that  comes  of  the  play  of  full-blooded  human 
thought  and  feeling, — a finely  developed  humanity,  this 
must  l)e  our  most  general  aim. 

ISovv  for  a less  exalted  aim,  which,  however,  is  true  onlj 
because  it  is  at  bottom  identical  with  the  ideal  just  stated. 
Every  man  should  possess  a fair  and  full  chance  to  developo 


every  good  and  useful  faculty  he  possesses,  whether  it  be  a 
faculty  or  power  to  produce  wealth,  to  increase  knowledge, 
or  whatsoever  it  may  be.  If  it  be  a power  to  produce  wealth, 
that  which  he  produces  solely  by  his  own  power,  should  bo 
.solely  his.  What  he  produces  he  should  have.  By  a fair  chance 
to  dcvelope  faculties,  I mean  that  every  possible  aid  or  ladder 
should  exist  for  him,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  equal 
rights  of  every  other  person  to  equal  aid.  Thus  where  the 
steam-power,  the  disposition  to  climb  the  ladder,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  develope  one's  nature  exists,  the  possessor  of  such 
a disposition  will  find  the  least  hindrance,  and  the  greatest 
help  that  is  possible. 

Now  what  social  and  political  order  of  things  is  best 
adapted  to  secure  (i)  that  what  is  due  to  labour  is  retained 
by  the  labourer  ; and  (2)  what  is  best  adapted  to  secure  those 
aids  to  intellectual  and  social  development,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  whole  matter? 

We  see  that  the  means  to  the  great  end  divide 
themselves  into  two:  (1)  means  to  pecuniary  progress; 
and  (2)  moans  to  intellectual  and  social  progress. 

(1)  How  then  can  the  worker  secure  a fair  chance  of 
pecuniary  progress?  He  requires,  in  the  first  place,  the 
freest  possilde  access  to  the  earth.  Without  the  earth, 
labour  has  no  materials  to  work  upon,  nothing  to  eat,  nowhere 
to  stand.  Those  who  have  secured  a monopoly  of  the  earth 
are  the  masters  and  rulers  of  men,  whether  they  choose  to 
use  their  powers  or  not.  Now  there  are  two  chief  political 
means  of  barring  out  the  people  from  free  access  to  Nature’s 
wealth.  Protection,  and  unjust  Laud  Laws  Protection  doen 
this  : — In  America  corn  can  be  grown  at  much  less  cost  than 
here,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  fertile  land.  Thus 
in  America  is  great  natural  wealth  to  which  we  desire  free 
and  fair  access.  I’he  real  meaning  of  Protection  for  us  is 
that  we  are  by  it  to  be  shut  ofl’  from  access  to  that  natural 
wealth.  The  same  objection  applies  to  every  proposal  for 
Protection  or  Fair  Trade,  whether  for  manufactures, 
agriculture,  or  commerce.  Oiir  present  Land  Laws  deny 
to  Lalxnir  free  access  to  earth.  The  tendency  of  land  to 
[>ass  into  a few  hands  in  a country  of  great  wealth  appears 
to  many  of  our  rulers  to  be  an  evil  that  needs  aggravation 
by  artificial  means,  and  so  laws  and  customs  are  supported 
which  very  greatly  increase  this  evil  tendency, — which 
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])i'cvent  free  trade  in  land.  By  these  laws,  as  you  well 
know,  large  masses  of  land  are  tied  up  in  a few  families, 
and  cannot  be  sold.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
are  the  people  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  owning  that 
land,  not  only  is  that  laud  less  available  for  useful  purposes, 
hut  when  so  large  a quantity  of  land  cannot  he  brought  into 
the  market,  the  little  tliat  can  he  hrought  is  driven  up  to  au 
artificial  price.  Then,  the  men  who  would  live  hy  the 
cultivation  of  land,  that  is,  the  men  who  should  own  the 
land,  cannot  purchase  it,  because  the  price  has  been  driven 
up  to  an  artificial  figure.  This  question  afiects  not  only  the 
cultivators  of  land,  hut  the  town  artizans,  and  in  several 
ways.  For  instance,  the  iron,  the  coal,  the  lead,  and  the 
wool  he  uses,  come  from  our  English  jaece  of  earth,  and 
it  is  his  vital  interest  that  access  to  those  articles  shall  he 
the  freest  possible.  The  function  of  the  earth  is  to  support 
our  life, — to  give  us  food,  clothing,  and  standing  grouml. 
But  the  present  owners  of  the  land  hugely  deny  all  this 
hy  their  practice.  They  use  it  to  obtain  rent,  to  win  their 
way  up  into  the  aristoci'acy,  to  acquire  power  over  their 
fellow- men,  and  for  sport.  But  these  ends  are  the  private 
ends  of  a tew  The  right  use  of  the  earth  is  to  support  human 
life  ill  general.  Now,  if  you  can  bring  it  about  that  this 
Fnglish  earth  shall  be  so  used,  the  worker  will  staud  a, 
fixir  chance  with  everybody  else  of  owning  a piece  when  ho 
wants.  He  cannot  compete  if  land  may  be  bought  at 
extravagant  price  by  the  millionaire  who  wants  a title  or 
who  desires  sport,  nor  will  he  when  two-thirds  of  our  land 
is  alwavs  barred  off.  How  are  we  to  prevent  the  worker 
fi-om  being  arbitrarily  shut  off  from  access  to  the  sources 
of  wealth  1 How  are  we  to  evade  the  unnecessarily  heavy 
toll  that  labour  is  compelled  to  pay  on  every  load  of  wealtli 
that  it  draws  through  the  landlords’  toll-bar  ? Many  say, 
nationalize  the  land  ; but  I believe  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  no  practical  scheme  has  ever  yet  been  produced.  Can- 
not we,  however,  extract  the  kernel  from  this  idea  of  national- 
ization, and  throw  away  the  husk  1 The  object  of  national- 
ization of  the  land  of  course  is  that  the  land  may  be  fairly 
accessible  to  all,  may  be  used  for  national  objects,  for  the 
nation’s  good,  used  as  l)est  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life. 
But  to  establish  free  trade  in  land,  to  abolish  game  laws,  to 
give  full  protection  to  the  cultivators,  to  aid  them,  if 
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necessary,  in  l)Ccoming  owners, — every  one  of  these  stops  is  a 
step  in  securing  the  freer  access  of  the  people  to  the  land, 
in  order  to  secure  the  people’s,  the  nation’s  true  object, — the 
use  of  the  eartli  for  the  people’s,  that  is,  for  the  nations 
good.  Thus  the  measures  which  the  Liberal  party  now 
contemplate  do  aim  at  the  same  end  as  does  the  advocate 
of  nationalization ; but  by  gra<iual  progress,  instead  ^ of 


revolution.  The  general  effect  of  snch  measures  is  to  give 


labour,  more  and  more  freely  aceess  to  the  sources  of 
wealtli,  there  to  win  for  itself  that  sustenance  which  nature 
offers  to  industry  with  no  parsimonious  hand. 

But,  besides  the  free  access  of  labour  to  the  sources  of 
wealth,  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  labour  shall 
obtain  its  just  proportion  of  the  wealth  that  is  created.  The 
workers  must  associate.  The  people  must  much  more  fully 
understand  and  practice  Association.  I do  not  say  co-opera- 
tion, because  that  word  is  understood  now  with  reference  only 
to  the  Co-operative  movement.  I say  Association,  whether  the 
association  be  for  manufiicturing  or  retailing  of  goods,  for 
trades-union  puiq)Oses,  for  mutual  and  philanthropic  ends, 
or  to  create  and  direct  governments.  Men,  isolated,  and 
mistrustful,  are  a flock  of  sheep,  waiting  to  be  shorn  by 
cverv  passer-by,  and  not  waiting  long,  nor  in  vain.  Men 
acting  in  concert,  trusting  each  other,  having  competent 
leaders,  and  putting  faith  in  them,  are  almost  omnipotent. 

Concerning  wages,  for  instance,  nearly  all  manufactures 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  employer  and  employed  j and 
lietween  these  the  (juestion  of  wages  arises.  Now,  the  aim 
of  wage-labour  must  be  to  secure  equality,  equality  of 
power  between  the  labourer  and  the  employer.  And  the 
means  to  this  is  association.  If  employer  and  employed 
stand  on  equal  terms,  the  employed  will  secure  fairness, 
what  is  due  ; that  is,  the  worker  will  secure  the  wealth  his 
labour  creates,  the  manufacturer  will  retain  what  is  due  to 
his  capital  and  his  brain.  Equality  must  exist  between 
the  two  both  in  knowledge  and  in  capital.  What  is  labour 
pure  and  simple?  Merely  physical  force,  without  brain, 
without  wealth.  The  labourer  who  is  a labourer  only  is 
a being  without  knowledge,  without  capital,  an  miintelligent 
naked  man,  wherever  he  places  his  foot,  there  on  trespass 
Now  such  a man  would  be  utterly  at  the  mercy^  of  any 
employer.  Of  course,  just  such  a man  does  not  exist.  He 
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is  only  an  ideal,  an  ideal  of  powcrlessnoss.  Rut  the  con- 
ception enables  us  to  see  tliat  just  in  so  far  as  meu  are 
labourers  onhj,  devoid  of  knowledge  and  capital,  just  so  far 
are  they  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers.  And  it  is  only  as 
stej)  l)y  ste]^  tlvey  raise  themselves  to  complete  ocpiality 
in  knowledge  and  capital  witJi  their  einployei's,  that 
they  step  by  stej)  cease  to  be  at  their  mercy  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  money  is  power,  and  they  who  have  most 
power  of  course  can  rule.  It  is  because  in  the  past 
there  has  been  this  unnatural  separation  of  labour  from 
knowledge  and  wealth,  that  labour  stands  in  its  pivsent 
unnatural  position,  tied  throughout  the  world  to  comparative 
ignorance  and  poverty. 

Rut  how  secure  equality  between  labour  and  cayntal  ? 
Ry  Association.  That  word  must  be  understood  in  a wide 
sense  All  governments,  whether  national,  or  whether  a 
Local  Roard  of  Health,  are  associations  of  men  for  su[)press- 
ing  robbers,  and  so  forth  Co-operative  stores,  political 
.societies,  friendly  societies,  trade-unions — all  are  instances 
of  association.  And  I say  the  worker  with  le.ss  knowled^-e 
and  less  capital  than  his  emi)loyer  (^nnot  ensure  fairplay 
except  he  be  organized.  I will  refer  briefly  to  three  kinds  df 
association  which  atfect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Lalx)ur: — 

(1)  Trade- Ln ions. 

(2)  Co-operation. 

(3)  Education. 

C/'oncerning  trade-unions.  The  older  view  of  these 
societies  was  that  they  existed  to  cause  strikes.  A truer 
view  would  be  that  they  exist  to  prevent  them,  wlierever 
possible  Rut  the  real  u.so  of  a trade-union  is  to  place 
the  wage-earner  in  that  ])osition  of  complete  equality  in 
knowledge  and  capital  with  his  employer  which  I have 
insisted  upon  as  necessary.  Such  a union  accumulates 
c:q)ital  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  its  members,  until 
it  has  sufficient  to  support  a strike  as  prolonged  as  the  ca{)ital 
of  the  masters  can  endure.  Thus  the  union  seeks  to  bring 
aljout  equality  in  the  money  needed  for  a wages-war,  so  tliat 
employers  may  recognize  that  so  fl\r  they  must  regard  their 
employes  as  their  equals  in  brute  force. 

Rut  the  second  function  of  the  union  is  still  more 
important,  namely,  to  secure  knowledge  equal  to  that 
possessed  by  employers, — knowledge  of  the  present  state 
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of  trade,  of  its  probable  course  in  the  near  future,  of 
jirices,  of  profits,  of  the  state  of  the  laViour  market.  The 
im]iortaiice  of  this  knowledge  in  the  just  interests  of  labour 
is  enormously  underrated.  After  all  the  efforts  to  secure 
as  high  a rate  of  wages  as  the  state  of  trade  will  allow, 
efforts  often  carried  too  hir,  and  ending  in  defeat  and  loss, 
yet,  if  we  examine  statistics  of  the  national  wealth,  some 
of  which  I have  quoted,  j’-oii  will  find  that  the  worker 
secures  a much  smaller  share  than  a reasonable  man  would 
say  he  might  justly  expect  How  is  this?  The  explana- 
tion is  }>artly  as  follows,  and  if  you  will  follow  mo  in  all 
this  very  dry  statement,  you  will  perceive  why  I say  equality 
in  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  worker. 

In  a very  steady  trade  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain 
wages  at  about  as  high  a rate  as  that  trade  can  support; 
but  what  trade  is  stead v?  What  trade  has  regular  sellim; 

o o 

prices,  regular  demand  for  the  same  quantity,  ami  same 
kinds  of  goods?  Trades  were  comparatively  stead}’’  when, 
generations  ago,  each  little  neighbourhood  produced  its  own 
shoes  and  stockings,  its  own  timber,  its  own  food,  spun 
its  own  clothes.  Everything  was  known,  regular,  clear,  simple. 
Now  everv  manufacturer  has  half  the  globe  for  his  market. 
He  cannot  possibly  gauge  the  coming  demand  with 
accuracy,  wars  upset  calculations,  inventions  continually 
alter  prices,  changes  in  foreign  tariffs  create  and  destroy 
trade.  The  result  of  this  chaos  is  over-production  in  some 
branches,  and  its  invariable  companion,  under-production  in 
other  branches.  In  these  troubled  waters,  fish  the  speculator, 
the  monopolist,  the  man  of  euterprise;  and  there  are 
abundant  grounds  for  concluding  that  it  is  here  that  laru'e 
wealth  is  made.  It  is  the  siihere  in  which  knowledge  is 
)lden.  Of  course  where  trade  is  being  carried  on  in  at 
best  a twilight,  where  over-production,  under-production,  and 
panic  come  round,  great  oscillations  in  the  price  of  goods 
must  occur  Then  if  goods  rise  for  a time  10,  20,  50,  and 
even  a 100  per  cent,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  we  can 
see  what  an  opening  for  enormous  profit  exists.  Now  such 
oscillations  are  comparatively  rapid,  and  even  a Union  is 
usually  only  partially  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  change,  and 
only  perhaps  presents  its  demand  when  the  tide  has 
commenced  to  turn.  In  the  years  of  the  coal  famine,  about 
1870,  prices  doubled,  miners’  wages  doubled;  but  it  was 
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afterwards  seen  those  wages  niiglit  have  been  doul>led  again, 
and  still  large  fortunes  would  have  been  made  by  the  }>it 
owners.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  a just  share  of  the 
wealth  ])roduced  will,  under  the  wages-system,  fall  to  labour, 
uidess  so  much  more  knowledge  is  brouu'ht  to  l)ear  as  will 
keep  tlie  rate  of  wages  in  much  closer  relation  to  the 
swa}’ings  of  prolit  than  is  now  the  case.  Further,  if  the 
rewards  wliicli  now  fall  to  excessive  speculation,  alias 
gambling,  were  materially  curtailed,  3'ou  would  check  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  over-production,  commercial  panic, 
and  seasons  of  depressed  trade,  for  you  would  destroy  the 
prize. 

Thus  efiuality  in  knowledge  is  necessary.  Knowledge 
as  well  as  capital,  niay  be  rightly  described  as  one  of 
the  brute  forces  of  the  wages-contest.  And  in  both  of  these  it 
is  necessary  that  eni})loyer  and  employed  shall  be  ccpial. 
Then,  when  the  ‘brute  forces’  thus  ]iair  off  and  cancel 
each  t)ther.  the  disputants  must  needs  Liirn  to  the  arbiter 
which  remains,  namely,  reason  and  justice. 

It  is,  then,  by  association  in  trade-unions  that  labour 
will  secure  something  like  eipiality  with  cajiital ; but 
inasmuch  as  the  English  worker  cannot  advance  very  far 
ahead  of  the  Continental  and  American  workers  with  whom 
he  competes,  trade-unionism  should  be  international,  for 
the  parallel  advance  of  all  workers  in  all  lands.  A trade- 
union  should  liavo  for  its  chiefs,  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
be  the  brain  of  the  workers  so  organized.  Bringing  highly 
trained  and  sagacious  judgment,  sujiplied  with  ample 
knowledge,  and  armed  with  large  accumulated  capital,  they 
would  succeed  as  in  some  trades  they  already  have 
succeeded,  in  securing  for  labour,  treatment  on  a basis  of 
equality,  and  a more  nearly  just  remuneration.  No  insuper- 
able difficulty  exists  in  using  this  remedy.  Capital  can  be 
supplied  by  the  working  class  to  any  extent  almost  that  they 
may  desire.  In  property  they  do  invest  largely;  and  eacli 
year  they  spend,  beyond  a moderate  indulgence,  at  least 
Xo0,000,000  in  intoxicating,  drinks.  Knowledge  is  equally 
open  to  them,  as  to  employers.  One  step  I have  for  long 
wondered  that  artizans  have  not  demanded,  namely  a frequent 
publication  by  Government  of  statistics  of  the  state  of  labour 
and  of  trade,  a point  to  which  I see  attention  is  at  last 
to  be  drawn,  in  the  new  Parliament. 
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(2)  Co-operation  for  production,  and  for  distril)ution 
or  retailing.  To  promote  tiie  pecuniary  progress  of  labour 
wo  have  seen  that  the  object  to  aim  at  is  that  each  shall 
have  as  wages  the  wealth  that  is  duo  to  his  labour  alone. 
Co-operative  manutacturing  is  a step  towards  this.  Where  it 
is  properly  carried  out,  no  profits  are  recognized.  Goods  are 
sold  at  market  prices  of  course,  but  the  surplus  over  the  cost 
at  the  usual  rate  of  wages  that  wliicli  would  be  profit  to  a 
})rivate  manufacturer,  V)elongs  to  the  workers  themselves,  who 
thus  obtain  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  they  produce. 
Again,  the  Co-operative  retail  stores  know  nothing  of  profit, 
d'hey  give  to  the  co-operator  the  goods  at  wholesale  prices, 
adding  the  actual  cost  of  retailing  them.  Just  as  co-operative 
manufacturing  secures  to  the  worker  the  whole  value  of  his 
work,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  unnecessary  toll-bar  named 
profit,  so  co-operative  retailing  secures  to  the  co-operator  the 
receipt  of  full  value  for  his  wages  when  he  spends  them,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  unnecessary  toll-bar,  named  profit,  on 
retailing.  Remember  plea.se,  that  by  profit,  I mean  that 
charge  beyond  the  fair  interest  on  capital,  and  fair  payment 
for  management,  which  the  capitalist  manufacturer  and 
and  trader  lays  upon  labour. 

Now,  these  two  modes  of  co-operation  are  substantial 
remedies.  Co-operative  stores  have  taken  firm  hold.  In 
1879,  the  latest  year  for  which  I have  the  figures  at  hand, 
the  sales  of  goods  in  England  only  were  £17,618,000,  their 
profits  £1,073,027,  and  their  capital  £6,643,000,  and  the 
present  figures  would  be  much  larger.  Co-operative  manu- 
facturing also  makes  some  headway,  but,  at  present  much 
more  slowly.  The  chief  reasourS  for  this  slow  progress  I am 
convinced  are  want  of  knowledge  (the  workers  do  not  know 
what  is  within  their  grasp),  want  of  confidence  in  each  other, 
want  of  experience,  want  of  general  intelligence. 

But  industrial  co-operation  is  a principle  capable  of 
lifting  every  worker  into  far  greater  comfort  than  now. 

(3.)  This  brings  us  to  the  third  of  the  forms  of 
association  necessary  for  pecuniary  progress,  association  for 
education.  That  association  may  be  voluntary,  that  is,  we 
may  found  institutes  and  colleges,  and  it  may  be  national, 
as  when  we  use  the  machinery  of  government  to 
enforce  education ; in  both  ways  men  may  and  ought 
unitedly  to  work  for  the  development  of  every  faculty  of 
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every  man  and  woman,  from  cliildhood  upwardy.  J will  not 
dwell  on  this  })oiiit,  thoui^h  much  may  he  said  other  than 
the  hackneyed  cominonpUices.  1 f the  rudiments  of  a technical 
education  were  given  to  all  hoys,  no  lahour  would  then  ho 
utterly  unskilled  in  afterdife;  and  much  greater  power  to 
]»ass  from  overcrowded  to  under  supplitd  tmdes  Would  then 
exist,  and  the  power  to  do  this  would  largely  check  the  recurr- 
ing disorgani>:ations  of  industry,  which  we  name  Had  Ti'ade. 

Our  imem[)loyeil  lal)our,  aided  hy  the  strength  of 
association,  could,  if  necessary,  without  paujjerizing  hel[), 
]>ass  on  to  our  colonies  to  he  a strength  insteail  of  a hurden. 
'I'he  elements  of  mechnuical  knowledge  ought,  and  must 
soon,  he  taught  to  the  hoys  of  all  our  artizans.  Let  us 
have  ornamental  subjects  in  our  Board  Schools  hy  all  means 
if  we  can;  hut  first,  let  us  make  safer  than  now  the  pros^iects 
of  earning  bread  and  cheese. 

In  looking  for  means  hy  which  to  progress  towards  a 
social  and  political  oixlcr  more  just  towards  lahour  in 
])ccuniary  matters  wo  have  considered  (1)  Freedom  of  access  to 
the  land,  and  its  buried  wealth.  (2)  Association,  in  the 
forms  of  Trade-Unions,  Co-operative  Societies,  and  for 
hiilucation.  Two  more  points  remain  to  he  considered : — 

(1)  Burdens  on  lahour. 

(2)  The  possession  of  wealth  in  large  masses  hy 

idle  persons. 

Concerning  burdens  on  labour,  a general  agreement 
exists  that  taxation  still  takes  from  the  worker  a dis- 
pro})ortionatc  share  of  its  earnings.  Our  greatest  financier, 
Mr.  Cladstone,  affirms  that  change  here  is  necessary.  But 
we  cannot  clearly  see  the  course  that  law  and  public 
opinion  ought,  in  the  interests  of  lahour,  to  take  unless  we 
know  how  the  expenditure  of  wealth  affects  employment. 
Now  the  pecuniary  interest  of  labour  in  this  is  that 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  wealth  which  is  created  shall 
he  applied  to  the  production  of  more  wealth.  Lahour,  then, 
loses  hy  every  case  in  which  wealth,  instead  of  being 
employed  to  produce  more  wealth,  is  destroyed.  So  much 
hinges  on  this  one  doctrine,  so  much  light  is  yielded  hy  it 
on  all  labour  questions,  that  it  deserves  our  closest  attention. 

If  a joiner  has  got  five  shillings,  he  may  invest  it  in  first- 
rate  cigars,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  he  will  enjoy  a gay  and 
festive  scaaon.  Then  instead  of  the  five  shillings  we  have, 


dispersed  through  tlie  air,  some  films  of  smoke.  If  now  he 
had  bought  with  that  money  a plane,  he  could  thereby  have 
fashioned  chairs  and  tables.  In  the  fonner  case  he 
fnally  gets  for  his  money,  smoke,  in  the  second  case  a 
wealth-producing  instrument.  In  the  former  case  his  five 
shillings  employs  some  one  in  making  cigars,  but  there  it 
ends,,  tlie  cigars  are  blown  into  nothing  In  the  second 
ease  he  also  employs  some  one.  namely  in  making  a plane, 
but^  the  plane  is  not  blown  into  nothing, — it  is  so  much 
capital  saved,  put  in  the  form  of  a machine  or  tool,  where- 
with ^employment  can  be  given  to  labour. 

The  iuterest  of  labour  is  that  as  little  wealth  as 
I)ossible  shall  be  destroyed,  and  that  as  much  as  possible 
siiall  be  saved  for  the  use  of  labour.  Now  what  are  some 
of  the  chief  means  of  destroying  wealth,  of  figurative  cigar- 
smoking.  One  of  the  most  gigantic  is  War,  and  Ithe 
armameiits  of  War.  This  is  truly  a gigantic  cigar,  which 
all  civilized  nations  puff  at  wdth  suicidal  vigour.  You 
employ  men  to  make  a gun,  but  the  gun  produces  nothing, 
except  corpses  of  useful  men  At  its  best,  it  produces  rust, 
Imt  never  assists  further  ju-oduction  of  beneficent  wealth. 
Ihe  talk  that  such  expenditure  is  good  for  trade  is  folly. 
We  have  spent  during  the  past  ten  years  in  wars,  which  now 
we  say  were  mistaken,  £50,000,000  If  we  could  afford  to 
spend  so  much  improductively,  and  worse  than  unproduct- 
ively,  why  not  spend  it  on,  say,  education  both  for 
juveniles  and  adults.  With  that  wasted  wealth  one  could 
have  supplied  to  ourselves  the  most  magnificent  appliances 
for  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  35,000,000  of  people. 
But  this  £50,000,000  is  a trifling  fraction  of  the  huge 
wai -cigar.  If  you  ever  grasp  the  total  figures,  you  will 
lealize  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  poverty 
of  labour  in  so  bountiful  a world.  Richard  Cobden  held 
that  the  constant  strain  on  production  which  is  necessary 
while  we  play  the  part  of  a great  military,  aggressive 
-iinpiie  renders  impossible  the  real  steady  jwosperity  of  the 
working  classes.  That  opinion  is  sound,  and  never  more 
needed  preaching  than  to-day,  when  the  annexation  of  vast, 
hostile  peoples,  such  as  the  llurmese,  is  approved  even  by 
Liberal  politicians. 

broni  the  doctrine  laid  down,  it  follows  that  all 
uxurious  consumption  tends  to  curtail  wages, — is,  so  far 
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injurious  not  only  to  him  wlio  so  spcinls  his  substance,  Imt 
to  his  fellows,  for  our  interests  are  so  interwoven  that  my 
neighbour’s  povei’ty  and  waste  is,  not  only  his  misfortune, 
but  yours  and  mine.  Some  forms  of  luxurious,  that  is  to 
say,  unnecessary  expenditure  are  right  and  pi’aiseworthy. 
On  music,  painting,  architecture,  and  many  refinements  of 
life  we  spend  too  little,  rather  than  too  mucli ; but  thei-e  are 
other  kiiids  of  foolish  luxury,  besides  war ; there  is  the 
annual  consumption  on  drinking  and  smoking  of  from 
.£100,000,000  to  £200,000,000  of  wealth,  a destruction  of 
Avealth,  which  has  enormously  increased  during  this  century, 
and  especially  among  working  men.  There  is  the  vulgar 
retinue  of  men-servants  and  maid-.servants,  of  horses 
and  asses,  with  which  our  prosperous  middle-class 
delights  to  surround  itself.  The  government  statistics 
of  licenses  show  that  the  growth  of  young  ‘Buttons’, 
butlers,  and  all  the  forms  of  ostentatious  flunkeyisin  lias 
been  four  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  population  would 
account  for.  If  we  turn  to  our  aristocratic  classes  we  have 
those  who  are  held  to  be  the  very  cream  of  the  nation, 
and  who  certainly  possess  an  enormous  power  of  example 
in  determining  the  manner  of  lives  their  fellows  shall 
live, — we  find  them  accumulating  wealth,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  is  immediately  destroyed  in  these  indefensible 
modes.  Not  merely  suburbs  of  London,  but  whole  towns, 
such  as  Brighton  in  England,  and  B.iden  abroad,  whole 
districts  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  turned  into 
gigantic  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  the  wealth, 
which  if  life  were  simpler  and  more  natural,  would  lie 
preserved,  and  would  yield  prosperity  to  both  its  owner 
and  to  the  labourer  it  would  employ. 

But  luxurious  consumption  and  war  are  not  the  onl}' 
sources  by  which  labour  is  burdened.  All  waste  of  wealth, 
whether  by  public,  or  social,  or  private  unwisdom  also  lays 
its  weight  on  the  worker’s  back.  Public  waste,  by  ex- 
travagance and  corruption,  turns  w'ealth  from  prodution 
to  unproduction,  destroys  it.  But  the  destruction  of 
wealth  by  social  defects  is  so  varied  and  so  enormous  as 
to  require  an  evening  to  discuss.  All  dishonesty,  all 
mistrust,  all  vicious  modes  of  business,  are  so  many  means 
by  which  labour  is  employed  unproductively.  The  policeman 
who  guards  our  property,  the  clerks  who  must  watch  for 
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dishonesty,  the  foreman  who  must  w'atch  workmen,  the 
masters  who  must  watch  both  clerk  and  foreman  are 
spending  their  strength  unproductively.  But  vicious  modes 
of  business,  what  does  that  mean?  For  one  thing  it 
means  this,  that,  in  Loughborough  for  instance,  at  least 
three  times  the  numl)er  of  persons,  three  times  the 
number  of  shops,  are  devoted  to  distributing  the  goods 
obtained  from  wholesale  houses,  that  are  necessarv, 
and  the  expense  of  distribution,  that  is  to  say  profits, 
must  be  proportionately  increased.  In  other  words,  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  employed  in  retail  trade  are 
merely  consumers  of  w’ealth,  for  their  labour  is  of  no  value. 
The  cost  of  goods  is  increased,  and  labour  has  to  bear  the 
burden.  Thus  we  might  continue  peering  about  the  .social 
fabric,  discovering  innumerable  sinks,  dowm  which  we 
are  indefatigably  pouring  the  abundant  w’ealth  wdiich  the 
genius  of  man  extracts  from  fertile  nature. 

But  w'hat  about  remedies?  What  can  be  done? 

War,  and  luxurious  consumption,  social  defects, — here 
are  three  bottomless  pits  in  which  we  cast  our  bread  and 
cheese.  For  wnr,  the  palliative  is  in  a juster,  a more  moral 
foi'eigu  and  colonial  policy,  which  cannot  be  discussed  now'. 
Towards  sound  opinion  on  luxury,  w’e  have  scarcely  made 
a commencement.  Indeed  I am  sure  that  the  avalanche 
of  wealth  that  has  fallen  into  England’s  lap  during  the 
last  half  century  has  spi'ead  more  widely  than  before  false 
and  injurious  modes  of  Jiving.  The  first  step  is  knowledge. 
People  do  not  know  that  society  is  just  a family,  a 
company  of  fellow  travellers,  with  interests  so  interlocked 
that  the  foolish  conduct  of  one  is  the  injury  of  all  his 
fellow's.  Many  would  wdllingly  steer  their  course  differently 
did  they  see  that  the  unnecessary  indulgence  w'hich  may 
be  fun  to  them,  perhaps  is,  nay  in  some  states  of  society 
certainly  is,  death  to  others.  Upon  clearer  perception  of  the 
consequences  of  excessive  luxury,  and  upon  further  moral 
growth,  public  opinion  wall  check  these  evils,  Mrs.  Grundy 
wdll  become  wise  and  righteous,  and  her  coercions  will 
be  juster.  It  is  objected  that  this  remark  cannot  apply 
to  Knglaiid  as  now  circumstanced,  for  more  capital  exists 
than  can  be  employed  Two  remarks  may  be  made 
on  this: — (1)  Doubtless  capital  does  exist  which  cannot 
find  employment,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  too  much 
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exists,  nor  even  that  no  more  is  needled.  For  instance, 
at  the  present  moment,  many  people  want  more 
food,  the  land  is  at  hand  which  would  produce  it,  the 
labour  is  ready,  and  the  produce  Avould  suffice  to  remu- 
nerate labourer  and  capitalist ; but  the  productive  machinery 
is  out  of  gear,  and  the  \vheels  wdll  not  move.  So  of  many 
other  articles.  Thus  the  existence  of  unemployed  capital 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  needed.  ]‘.ut  (2)  it  is  always 
in  the  pecuniary  interest  of  labour  that  the  total  wealth 
available  for  the  remuneration  of  labour  should  be  the 
largest  possible.  This  is  true  of  all  places  and  all  times; 
and  luxurious  consumption  is  the  means  by  which  that 
wealth  is  reduced.  Thus  around  certain  points  general 
condemnation  wall  gather  till  the  way  becomes  straight  for 
legislation.  Such  state-action  as  now  approaches  towards 
ripeness  can  be  best  considered  under  the  next  head. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  social  and  political 
conditions  favourable  to  the  just  pecuniary  interests  of 
labour,  the  final  point  referred  to  tlie  jiossessioii  of  wealth 
in  large  masses  by  idle  persons  This  consideration  indeed 
summarizes  evils  that  have  already  been  discussed. 
Whether  curable  or  not,  it  is  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude 
that  to  people  whose  views  of  life  are  the  falsest  of  any  class 
on  the  earth  should  fall  the  disposal  of  enormous  wealth, 
wdth  the  consequent  power.  It  is  not  for  the  general  good,  it 
is  not  for  the  welfiire  of  the  nation,  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
few,  leading  artificial  lives,  should  possess  gigantic  fortunes, 
while  on  the  other  even  industry  and  skill  cannot  depend  on 
satisfying  its  legitimate  aspirations.  Such  a condition  of  thing.s 
means  waste  of  the  means  of  human  happiness  and  w^elfare. 
Those  who  possess  those  fortunes  would  live  a better,  more 
natural,  more  rational  life  if  their  wealth  were  very  much 
smaller  ; and  if  those  fortunes  were  not  made,  the  i)ath  to 
comfort  would  be  somewhat  easier  for  the  masses. 

Of  course,  no  one  purposes,  because  all  this  is  true,  to 
confiscate  great  fortunes.  Still,  that  is  not  equivalent  to 
affirming  the  ca.se  to  be  hopeless.  The  whole  direction  of 
progress  which  has  been  so  far  advocated  to-night  has  had 
for  one  object  to  raise  the  worker  to  such  a position  of 
equality  with  capitalist  and  landowner,  that  these  enormous 
fortunes  will  not  so  readily  be  made  in  future.  But  if 
we  are  once  agreed  that  immense  accumulations  of  wealth 
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in  the  hands  of  such  persons  are,  in  the  general  interest 
luulesirable,  more  direct  legislation  is  possible,  and  it  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  such  sagacious  and  sober  persons 
as  Mivtthew  Arnold  and  John  ►Stuart  Mill.  I refer  to  such 
proposals  as  limitation  of  the  right  of  bequest,  and  the 
graduated  income-tax.  That  a man  shall  leave  no  more  than 
a specified  sum  by  will  to  any  one  person, — this  decree  would 
be  evaded  perhaps  by  gifts  before  death ; but  a moderate  in- 
crease of  the  duties  speciall}'  payable  on  large  bequests  would 
tend  to  check  them,  and  would  give  a needed  revenue  to  the 
state.  Abroad,  the  liberty  of  l)equest  which  we  possess,  is 
rarely  ])ermitted.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  our  own  English  colony  of  Australia, — all  limit 
the  right  of  bequest;  and  .Sir  Henry  Maine  tells  us  that  in 
early  times — in  times  that  is,  before  the  jjassion  for  building 
up  great  ruling  families  was  born,  the  right  of  bequest  was 
seldom  recognized  at  all.  If  we  accept  the  principle,  means 
fur  giving  effect  will  gradually  be  found. 

On  similar  grounds,  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
graduated  income  tax. 

Now  let  us  see  where  we  have  got  to.  In  order  to  give 
labour  a fair  chance  to  create  wealth  and  create  it  for  its 
own  just  benefit,  labour  must  have  (1)  Free  access  to  the 
source  of  all  wealth, — that  is,  there  must  be  no  artificial 
barriers  such  as  our  present  land  laws,  and  no  protective 
barriers.  (2)  It  must,  by  association  or  co-operation  in 
Unions  secure  equality  with  employers.  (3)  By  association 
in  (h-o})erative  production  and  distribution  it  must  open 
a path  fur  labour  to  employ  itself  (4)  The  waste  of  wealth, 
whether  by  war,  foolish  luxury,  or  faulty  social  arrange- 
ments, must  be  reduced.  And  (5)  by  education,  technical 
as  well  as  scholastic,  every  wealth-earning  faculty  of  every 
boy  must  have  opportunity  to  be  developed  to  the  fullest. 
In  briefer  words  still,  no  artificial  barriers  to  access  to  nature, 
association  and  co-operation  in  order  to  utilize  that  access, 
avoidance  of  waste  of  wealth,  industrial  education, — these 
are  the  lines  upon  which  society  may,  and  ought  to  advance 
ill  order  to  secure  to  labour  the  pecuniary  reward  to  which 
it  is  reasonably  entitled.  And  the  instruments  by  which  wo 
can  advance  arc  (1)  Law,  (2)  Voluntary  Association,  (3) 
Public  Opinion. 

So  far  we  have  considered  pecuniary  progress  only. 
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Now  let  us  turn  to  intellectual  or  social  j)rogi'ess.  Tgiioraiico 
is  the  twill-sister  of  poverty,  and,  not  unnaturally,  the 
worker  frequently  says,  give  us  more  means,  and  we  will 
secure  our  own  progress.  And,  when  we  consider  the  bountiful 
fertility  of  the  earth,  tliat  for  one  grain  of  corn  is  returned 
the  ear  of  thirty  grains,  and  when  we  consider  the  apjiar- 
ently  e,\haustless  stores  of  buried  wealth,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  natural  forces,  as  steam  and  electricity,  which  man 
has  chained  to  his  service,  we  may  reasonably  say  that  when 
tlie  injustice  of  rulers,  and  the  distrust,  ignorance,  and  vice 
of  the  people  are  lessened,  increased  wages  and  diminished 
labour  will  be  possible.  Vie  are  plausibly  told  that  four  or  five 
hours  of  daily  labour  would  suffice  in  a juster  state  of  society. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  though  I dare  say  not  all 
here  present  will  agree  with  me,  that  for  a large  number  of 
workers  such  progress  is  not  the  most  urgent  question ; l)ut, 
rather,  the  more  effective  use  of  the  means  and  leisure 
already  attained, — and  more  effective  conditions  for  intellect- 
ual and  social  progress.  Our  question  then  now  is,  what  are 
the  social  and  political  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  labour  ? 

Of  course,  the  first  means  is  Education;  Education  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  woixl,  the  development  of  every  usetal 
talent  ^vhich  men  and  women  possess  1'he  state  of  things 
at  wliich  we  require  to  aim,  is  one  where  every  one  luis  every 
})ossible  facility  for  such  development.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  poorer  people,  hut  in  the  interest  of  the 
v'hole  comrannit)/  that  such  facilities  should  exist.  Wo 
require,  firstly,  an  educati(nial  ladder,  reaching  to  the  bottom, 
extending  to  the  top,  and  freely  open  to  all.  A ladder 
which  commences  for  the  juvenile,  with  the  elementary 
school,  whence,  if  he  have  the  stuff  in  him,  he  may  pass  to 
the  secondary  school  or  college,  and  thence  to  the  University, 
thus  giving  every  man  the  chance  to  utilize  every  fraction  of 
brain-power  that  he  may  possess.  If  he  or  his  parents  can 
pay  for  such  training,  so  be  it,  but  poverty  must  be  no  bar. 
For  the  adult, — for  the  great  majority  who  have  no  desire 
for  a scholarly  or  scientific  career, — for  these  wo  have  the 
germs  of  what  is  needed  in  the  popular  class  for  science, 
for  art,  for  literature,  and  languages  which  now  abound  under 
the  South  Kensington  auspices.  But  we  require  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  for  every  human  being  to  receive  that  fair  chance 
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of  self  development  which  is  not  only  just,  but  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest,  poverty  must  be  no  bar.  Whether 
the  expense  springs  from  the  impulse  of  the  national,  or 
from  the  private  conscience,  is  a secondary  j)oint. 

'fhat  is  the  state  of  things,  towards  which  we  are 
working,  and  towards  which  we  ought  to  work. 

Is  objection  made  to  the  burdens  thus  apparently  laid 
upon  society?  I reply  that  the  aids  to  life  thus  provided 
are  open  to  all,  and  are  thus  most  economically  provided. 
If  it  1)0  rejoined  that  those  aids  would  only  be  used  by  the 
working  class,  and  so  one  person  would  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  the  reply  is  that  all  should  use  those 
aids, — if  they  do  not,  yet  taxation  of  one  apparently  for 
the  benefit  of  another  already  exists,  and  in  society  is 
inevitable.  But  the  chief  reply  is  that  such  expenditures 
much  more  than  recoup  themselves  in  the  stability  they 
bring  to  the  social  order,  and  in  the  enhancement  of  the  life 
of  each  which  accrues  from  the  general  enhancement. 

Besides  this,  the  free  library,  in  which  all  the 
knowledge  and  thought,  the  cidture  and  the  imaginations, 
which  the  human  race  values  are  placed  within  reach  of 
every  citizen  ; the  public  reading  room,  which  offers  to  all 
a daily  photograph  of  all  that  life  of  his  fellow-men  on 
which  his  life  depends,  and  which  so  largely  is  his  life,  these 
are  facilities  for  intellectual  and  social  progress,  which 
society  rc([uires  to  provide  for  itself. 

By  still ilar  co-operation  our  towns  arc  able,  at  no 
burdensome  individual  cost,  to  furnish  facilities  for  common 
recreation,  health,  and  cleanliness,  by  means  of  parks,  baths, 
and  so  forth.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  late  that  local 
government  is  tlte  great  instrument  of  the  Democracy.  Imperial 
rulers  cannot  aid  us  v^ery  much.  They  can  hinder  us,  and 
we  will  1)6  nearly  satisfied  with  them  if  they  will  cease  to  do 
so.  But  by  the  co-operation  which  we  may  practise  through 
the  agency  of  local  ruling  machinery,  we  may  throw  open  to 
all,  with  advantage  to  all,  many  fields  of  progress  and  of 
pleasure,  which  even  the  wealthy  cannot,  in  isolation,  obtain. 
Local  gov'ernment,  let  us  remember,  is  simply  local  co-opera- 
tion for  ends  approved  by  the  community,  ends  which  can 
best  be  secured  by  united  action  Already  the  people 
appreciate  this  powerful  instrument,  and  are  rapidly  using  it. 
As  proof  of  this  the  yearly  expenditure  of  local  governing 
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bodies  lias  risen  from  .£36,000,000  in  ] 80S,  to  £03,000,000 
in  1881,  and  its  present  and  future  rate  of  j,n’o\vth  will 
})robably  be  rapid.  Witli  all  its  defects,  onr  local  gov- 
ernment is  so  excellent  that  it  is  the  model  for  European 
countries.  German  writers  state  that,  in  the  gradual  revolu- 
tion which  is  being  worked  in  German  rule,  our  local 
system  is  the  adopted  type.  It  is  through  local  government 
that  unhealthy  towns  have  been  somowliat  imrihed,  and  that 
houses  unfit  for  habitation  have  been  demolished.  But  much 
yet  remains.  See  the  long,  smoky,  dingy,  monotonous 
streets  of  cottages  varied  only  by  the  ugly"  factory,  or  the 
cx  eniii*^  snaoke  belchin  g ironworks.  It  is  on  the  dull,  mean, 
and  narrow  lives  that  drag  themselves  along  in  those  acres 
of  melancholy  streets  in  our  largo  towns,  on  those  palc-faccHl 
men,  women,  and  children  that  the  splendour,  the  power,  tlie 
supremacy  of  this  empire  rests.  It  is  only  because  of  the.se 
that  wo  can  hold  India,  conquer  Burrnah,  and  overrun  the 
Soudan.  Some  day  perhaps  Prime  Ministers  will  not  only 
jiroposG  votes  of  thanks  to  succe.ssful  military  leaders,  but 
also  to  the  industry  which  found  those  officers  in  coat  and 
sword,  in  bread  and  cheese,  and  supported  the  soldiers  ho 
commanded.  In  the  meantime,  I suggest  that  if  labour  is 
the  column  which  carries  the  empire,  more  may  yet  bo 
done  to  make  it  possilde  for  the  manual  labourer  to  live  a 
decent,  enjoyable,  rational  life  ; and  local  government  is  the 
instrument  we  must  rely  on, — so  flxr  as  wo  look  for  aid  to 
legislation. 

By  local  government,  again,  we  can  co-operate  at  least 
to  check  that  trade  in  drunkenness,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  barriers  to  social  progress. 

One  more  line  of  intellectual  and  social  progress 
remains  to  bo  noticed,  and  I say,  without  hesitation,  that 
properly  understood,  it  is  the  necessary  condition  for  all 
right  progress.  I refer  to  Equality. 

Eipiality  does  not  mean  that  everybody  ought  to  bo 
equal,  that  each  ought  to  have  equal  wealth,  or  equal 
natural  gifts.  There  is  an  inequality  with  which  the 
political  and  social  doctrine  of  equality  not  only  does  not 
(piarrel,  but  which  it  defends,  for  which  it  claims  fair  play, — 
the  inequality,  namelja  wdiich  is  natural.  Some  persons  are 
born  into  the  world  with  larger  mental  and  physical 
endowment  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  others.  To  such  persons, 
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by  the  right,  fair,  and  free  u.se  of  those  larger  powers,  larger 
rewards  fall.  They  can  do  more  work, — can  do  bettor  work, 
and  as  they  can  create  more  wealth,  both  material  and 
intellectual,  more  wealth,  more  power  rightly  and  naturally 
belong  to  them.  Here  is  fair  field  and  no  fkvour;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  doctrine  of  Equality  means.  It  is  a 
protest  against  outrage  upon  nature’s  inequalities,  by  the 
creation  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  inequalities  The  former 
are  beneficial,  the  latter  are  vicious.  For  the  artificial 
inequalities,  which  bad  laws  and  bad  customs  create,  all,  at 
liottom,  mean  this, — that  rewards  are  given  where  undeserved, 
and  therefore  are  withheld  from  those  who  do  deserve  them. 
If  rewards  are  apportioned  according  to  actual  achievements  of 
men  fairly  using  the  powers  that  are  born  to  them,  there  is 
eipiality  or  reward  according  to  personal  merit.  If  reward  is 
given  on  other  grounds,  artificial  inequalities  are  created. 
When,  for  instance,  we  place  men  in  the  highest  social  clas.s, 
award  to  them  the  rank  of  Duke  or  Earl, — place  them  in  a 
House  of  Parliament,  law  creates  an  artificial  inequality.  We 
give  something  to  persons  who  have  never  deserved  it,  wdiich 
we  therefore  cannot  give  to  those  wdio  are  fairly  entitled 
to  it.  We  accord  a respect  to  a man  wdio  owns  40,000 
acres  of  land,  and  we  do  well  if  we  feel  kindness  for  the 
half-clad  wddow  who  rears  wdth  fidelity  a family  of  children, 
d'he  average  Briton  reverences  the  former  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart, — for  the  widow  the  appropriate 
sentiment  he  feels  to  be  pity, — scarcely  even  respect.  So 
to  power  and  to  success,  and  not  to  merit,  we  by  law,  by 
custom,  by  public  opinion,  accord  our  respect,  deference, 
reverence,  and  to  it  w^e  yield  homage  and  powder.  Of  course, 
we  say  in  w'ords,  and  in  copy-books  w'e  make  our  children 
write,  in  good  round  hand,  that  “Virtue  should  always  bo 
rewarded,”  but  w’e  take  most  effectual  measures  to  prevent 
it.  We  know'  that  mere  birth  into  a class,  whether  it  be 
the  aristocracy  or  the  working  class,  is  no  title  to  any 
consideration  whatsoever ; but  blinding  custom  hides  the  fact. 
Who  most  deserves  the  statue  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
the  soldier  wdio,  in  twenty-four  hours,  defeats  a barbarous  tribe, 
or  that  widow',  who,  through  years  of  semi-starvation,  at  last 
i lands  over  to  lier  country  sons  and  daughters  so  reared  as  to 
be  perennial  sources  of  strength  to  the  nation!  But  our 
pow'cr  to  reward,  to  respect,  is  limited,  and  what  is  given  to 
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wrong  pei-sons  is  withhekl  necessarily  from  right  ones. 
Now  this  ineiinality  is  essentially  vice,  social  immorality, 
for  the  very  kernel  of  right  or  virtuous  conduct  is  this: 
to  give  to  every  one  what  is  rightly  his,  whether  it  be 
money,  or  power  to  rule,  or  reverence,  or  whatsoever  it  be, 
to  give  it  to  him  who  has  rightly  earned  it.  To  give  it  to 
another, — what  is  that  but  the  essence  of  dishonesty  ? 

The  demand  for  equality  is  the  demand  for  honesty, 
the  demand  that  each  individual  shall  receive  from  his 
fellows  and  from  the  state  only  as  he  shall  individually  have 
achieved  that  which  is  good  and  useful. 

In  this  doctrine  is  no  denial  of  classes.  We  may 
always  expect  to  have  our  aristocratic,  our  middle,  and  our 
lower  clasees,  and  each  member  of  l.he  avistoci'acv  will 
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remain  more  powerful  than  a member  of  the  lower  class. 
The  distinction  of  class  is  perennial ; hut  instead  of  founding 
classes  upon  natural  inequalities,  we  found  them  upon 
artificial  ones,  and  so  render  vicious  the  social  order.  Wo 
classify  certain  people  among  the  aristcxsracy  on  grounds  of 
heredity, — because  they  are  the  sons  of  their  fathers.  Wo 
rank  others  in  the  middle  class  because  they  have  so  much 
money,  and  have  been  to  an  expensive  school,  and  wo  rank 
others  among  the  lower  class  because  they  have  loss  money, 
and  only  board-school  mannei’s.  Thus  our  classes  are  by 
U(j  means  based  on  the  possession  of  fine  faculties,  nor  on 
the  degree  of  achievement  attained  by  them.  But  the  true, 
the  perennial  classes,  are  clearly  moral  and  intellectual. 
The  ablest  men  and  women  who  use  best  their  gifts,  these 
on  the  doctrine  of  equality  are  our  real,  natural  aristocracy, 
to  whom  our  highest  reward  of  respect  is  inexorably  due. 
One  of  the  queens  of  fashion,  setting  the  latest  modes  in 
these  high  circles,  would  be  that  half-starved  widow  who 
rears  fine  offspring  for  her  country.  'fhe  middle-class  is 
for  the  average  person, — neither  very  good  and  useful,  nor 
the  cause  of  much  liarm.  In  the  lower  class  would  bo  the 
lotus-eaters,  whether  of  the  West  End  club,  or  the  street 
corner,  the  accumulators  of  great  fortunes  and  the  builders 
of  great  families  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellows, 
the  debauchees,  and  devil-worshippers  in  general,  amid 
which  motley  gr<mp,  the  dissolute  duke  would  bo  found 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  dissolute  workman,  and  equality 
will  demand  an  equal  contempt  for  both.  A point  of 
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moral  casuistry  and  etiquette  here  arises  which  I will  not 
stay  to  solve,  whether,  namely,  the  aristocratic,  half-starved 
widow  should,  from  her  garret,  condescend  to  shake  hands 
with,  or  speak  to,  the  dissolute  duke.  I suppose  she  should 
if  she  could  thereby  raise  him  towards  her  exalted  class  and 
level. 

Inequality  is  the  vice  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  vices. 
It  injures  the  just  cause  of  labour,  giving  that  which  labour 
should  possess,  to  idleness,  or  to  chance  inheritors  of  certain 
names, — in  fine  to  those  who  don’t  deserve  it  Inequality 
is  more  obviously  the  enemy  of  the  working  class,  but  it 
is  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  right  interests.  When  we  award 
deference,  respect,  reverence,  to  the  wrong,  instead  of  the 
right  ideal, — when  we  fall  down  before  success,  before 
wealth,  before  power,  we  worship  false  gods,  and  we  damage 
firstly,  ourselves,  and  secondly,  those  to  whom  we  give  that 
which  they  do  not  deserve.  When  \ve  refuse  to  give  just 
respect,  power,  praise,  and  reward  to  those  who  truly  do 
deserve  it,  we,  again,  injure  ourselves  by  refusing  to  bow 
before  true  ideals,  and  we  injui’e  those  who  fail  to  receive 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Perfect  stimulus  to 
industry,  and  to  right  life,  with  perfect  discouragement  for 
their  opposites,  can  only  exist  where  approval  and  reward, 
whether  monetary  or  sentimental,  fall  strictly  according  to 
the  actual  merit  of  achievement. 

But  we  can  view  most  clearly  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  inequality,  when  we  see  its  influences  on  the 
wide  scale  of  the  nation.  The  infraction  of  the  doctrine  of 
equality  tends  to  make  the  rich  richer,  the  poor  poorer,  the 
strong  stronger,  the  weak  weaker,  it  discourages  industry,  and 
cherishes  idleness, — nurtures  vice,  and  frowns  on  virtue. 

The  whole  course  of  this  essay  has,  in  fact,  been  an 
illustration  of  that  truth.  The  unequal  laws  which  favour 
accumulations  of  land  in  a few  bands,  tend  to  deluge  a few 
people  with  wealth  and  despotic  power,  and  to  fasten  the 
masses  to  poverty  and  servitude.  If  once  inequality  be 
allowed  such  a foothold  that  some  men  grow  up  with  highly 
trained  intelligence,  while  others  cannot  raise  themselves 
out  of  ignorance  and  sensuality,  that  inequality  can  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  ignorant  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  have  knowledge,  and  so  the  rich 
will  g row  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  When  inequality  of 


capital  exists, — when  it  is  possessed  by  the  intelligent 
capitalist,  while  little  or  none  belongs  to  the  less  educated 
worker,  then  again  the  capitalist  ma}'  do  almost  what  ho 
pleases.  The  path  is  opened  for  the  rich  to  become 
richer, — the  poor  poorer. 

If,  from  the  very  first  each  did  but  have  that  which 
he  should  justly  have, — that  which  is  justbj  his  own, — if, 
that  is,  all  went  by  the  fair  rule  of  equality,  then  these 
first  inequalities  would  rarely  come  to  be, — if  each  had 
equal  chance  of  access  to  nature  as  the  source  of  wealth, — 
each  had  equal  fiicilities  for  developing  the  gifts  he 
possesses,  each  retained  for  the  reward  of  his  labour  the 
wealth  that  labour  had  created,  these  first  inequalities 
would  scarcely  come  to  l>e.  But  when  you  have  once 
established  great  inequalities,  you  have  started  society 
down  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  end  of  which  is  anarchy  and 
revolution.  So  long  as  each  has  his  own,  differences 
between  the  lot  of  one  man  and  another  are  due  to 
natural  differences  in  the  men,  and  are  natural  differences. 
When  each  has  not  his  own,  unnatural  inequality  comes  to 
be,  and  each  such  inequality  is  a lever  whereby  further 
unnatural  inequality  can  be  produced. 

Just  in  so  fiir  as  industrial  inequality  reigns,  labour  is 
discoumged,  for  it  fails  to  secure  its  proper  reward,  and 
just  so  far  idleness  is  encouraged.  The  production  of 
wealth  is  checked  at  its  source  just  in  so  far  as  wealth 
is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  idle, — and  the  idle  will 
be  the  sensual.  Sound  inequality  means  that,  not  to  those 
who  by  their  virtues  of  industry  and  philanthropy  deserve 
respect  and  power,  but  to  these  idle  and  sensual  to  whom 
iuequalitity  has  handed  excessive  wealth, — to  these  will 
society  also  yield  undeserved  deference,  homage,  and  pow'er. 

Thus  wealth,  and  thus  powder  are  steadily  deposited, 
by  a kind  of  Satanic  law'^  of  society,  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  idle  and  the  worthless, — thus  w’ealth  and 
powder  steadily  flow'  off  from  those  wiio,  by  right  and  for 
the  general  welfare,  should  possess  it.  Thus  we  reach  a 
state  in  which  labour,  being  despised,  is  only  performed 
reductantly,  and  upon  necessity, — a state  therefore  in  which 
poverty  grows  — a state  in  w'hich  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
worthless,  and  the  w'orthy  have  no  power, — a state  which 
is  rotten,  and  for  which  we  can  but  invoke  the  purifying 
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fires  of  revolution.  History  and  human  nature  combine  to 
affirm  that  such  is  the  career  of  a nation  in  which  the  cour-ses 
of  inequality  proceed  unchecked.  Such  affirmation  is  one  with 
the  moral  law,  which  is  the  law  of  the  soundness  of  a 
nation,  as  of  an  individual.  As  the  evil  of  inequality 
embraces  almost  every  evil  I have  named  to-night,  as  it 
is  the  source  of  much  poverty,  and  great  ignorance,  so  all 
the  remedies  named  to-night  for  those  giant-evils,  are 
remedies  for  inequality.  AVe  require  the  equality  of  the 
worker  with  others  in  knowledge,  culture,  capital,  and 
power  to  co-operate,  so  to  secure  full  and  just  equality. 
Some  special  measures  are  practicable,  namely,  by  legislation, 
to  gradually  reduce  the  political  jjower  now^  possessed  by 
mere  birth  and  mere  wealth ; but  far  more  important  is  the 
needed  nodal  change,  the  refusal  to  accord  respect  and  power  to 
mere  wealth,  mere  success,  mere  birth,  mere  class  superiority, — 
to  sacredly  award  our  honours  where,  and  wdiere  only,  they 
are  truly  due.  Let  us  cast  off  our  self-forged  manacles,  and 
W'e  can  then  dispense  w'ith  our  hereditary  legislators,  if  we  wish. 

AVe  may  now  briefly  summarize  the  ends  which  we 
should  strive  to  realize  in  order  to  promote  this  moral 
progress  of  labour  towards  its  ju.st  position, — full  facilities 
for  the  educational  development  of  every  person,  whether 
juvenile  or  adult, — the  ladder  to  reach  to  the  bottom,  and 
rise  to  the  top,  poverty  to  be  no  bar,  and  therefore  the 
expense,  so  far  as  necessary,  to  be  borne  by  society  as  a 
whole : the  provision,  through  local  government,  of  facilities 
for  recreation  and  health  and  progress  for  the  whole 
community : sanitation  by  means  of  local  government,  both 
moral  and  physical ; by  moral  sanitation  1 mean  especially, 
but  not  entirely,  the  purging  of  our  public  places  from 
temptations  to  drunkenness  and  other  vices:  by  physicial 
sanitation  1 mean  the  enforcement  of  a high  standard  in  the 
healthy  construction  of  houses,  and  in  the  formation  and 
adornment  of  streets  and  public  squares  ; the  destruction  of 
unnatural,  immoral  inequalities,  in  order  that  both  our  moral 
rewards,  and  our  money  rewards,  may  be  obtained  strictly 
according  to  real  merit, — may  be  awarded  where,  and  where 
only,  they  have  been  earned. 

Let  us,  in  eonclusion,  seek  to  apprehend,  even  though 
in  much  dimness  of  outline,  the  features  of  a s<jciety,  or 
state,  progressing  towards  a just  position  for  the  worker 
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H{)on  the  lines  laiil  down  to-night, — its  aspects  both  as 
regards  action  ami  o])inion. 

In  such  a state  or  society,  it  will  bo  gradually  recoguized 
that  wo  are  a coiu{)auy  of  fellow-travellers,  or  a family  living 
together, — 'that  we  are  most  closely  interdependent,  so  that 
the  ignorance,  the  vice,  the  idleness  of  any  one  is  an  injury, 
a loss,  to  every  other;  and,  on  the  other  hand, the  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  industry  of  each  is  the  gain  of  all.  Thus  no 
acts  are  simj)ly  private  or  self-regarding.  All  affect,  more 
or  less,  the  welfare  of  others.  The  claim,  “Shall  1 not  do 
what  1 like  with  my  own,  au<l  with  myself”  will  be  kuowr. 
to  be  merely  aii  enquiry  whether  I may  not  injure  other 
people  as  much  as  is  pleasant  to  me. 

In  such  a society,  we  shall  re.solutely  affirm  that  labour, 
whether  of  hand  or  head,  or  both,  is  due  fi-om  all  ; that 
idleness,  which  is  waste  of  life,  whetlier  the  idle  })ersou  be 
wealthy  or  not,  is  the  common  enemy  ; to  bo  checked  by 
all  just  and  effective  means. 

We  shall  permit  no  artificial  barrier's  to  shut  off  the 
worker  from  the  source  of  wealth, — the  earth,  but  shall 
})rescribe  a just  ecpiality  of  access,  in  order  that  every  one 
may  have  a fair  chance  of  winning  wealth  for  himself. 
'I'his  ecpiality  will  be  carried  through  every  fibre  of  society, 
so  that  all  reward,  whether  of  power  or  honourable  rank, 
will  be  only  a balance  against  real  achievement.  Thus  the 
means  of  progress  will  be  bared  to  the  bone. — will  be  healtliy, 
natural,  sound,—  no  person  able  to  make  any  progress  either  in 
business,  or  politics,  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  or  in 
anv  other  avenue  of  life  except  for  real  effort.  The  unjust 
])rofit,  that  for  which  no  equivalent  is  given  to  the  public,  will 
disappear  from  industry  and  commerce,  and  hereditary  power, 
and  mere  wealth-power  will  be  rejected  in  society. 

In  conjunction  with  this  effort  to  close  all  paths  of 
progress  except  the  right  ones,  will  come  the  extension  of 
every  appliance  that  can  aid  progress  along  these  right 
paths, — the  formation  of  public  opinion, — association  to 
secure  to  labour  its  just  share  of  the  total  produce,  to 
enable  labour  to  produce  for  itself,  and  in  all  ways  to 
give  to  the  workers  power  to  use  the  strength  they  justly 
possess,—  Government,  both  imperial  and  local,  but  especially 

L local,  bending  its  utmost  energies,  not  to  the  frivolous  task 

of  governing  Soudans  and  Burinahs,  but  to  restoring  to 


English  labour  its  position  of  equality,  by  giving  freer 
access  to  land,  by  expanding  our  educational,  our  recreative, 
and  our  sanitary  resource.s,  by  checking  the  public  aids  to 
vice.  1 o ])roniote  these  ends  it  wull  gradually  di.scountenance 
the  ])rivileges  of  rank  and  class  ; and  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  Established  Church,  a privileged  class  has  not  only 
privilege,  but  cash. — public  cash,  it  will  resolutely  apply 
those  misused  funds  to  the  most  urgent  task. — that,  namely, 
of  promoting  the  jirogress  of  the  worker. 

In  such  society,  v>^here  every  native  talent  has  full  chance 
ol  development, — where  labour,  placing  itself  by  association 
on  eciual  terms  w’ith  capital  retains  that  portion  of  the 
produce  whicli  is  due  to  labour,  where,  in  ffict,  the  spirit  of 
equality  reigns,  there  the  gulf  between  wealth  and  povertv 
will  steadily  narrow'  ; destitution  will  liecome  rarer  and 
rarer,  conilort  will  l>e  common,  w'hile  the  great  fortune 
will  seldom  be  amassed.  Wealth  will  fall  to  the  able, 
not  to  the  unscrupulous. 

As  in  such  a society,  wealth  w'ill  fall  to  the  able,  so 
pow'cr  will  fall  to  the  best,  the  wisest  ; for  equality 
demands  that  honour,  rank,  power  be  bestowed  only  in 
]n'o])ortion  to  actual  merit  and  achievement,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  birth  or  acres,  or  the  self-assertion  of  ambition. 

In  such  a society  riyht  progress  is  stimulated  to  the 
uttermost,  for,  firstly,  every  path  but  the  right  path,  is 
discouraged  by  every  legitimate  means, — progress  is  onlv 
to  be  achieved  w'here  deserved.  But  along  the  right  path, 
the  path,  narnely,  of  the  fullest  development  of  every  gift 
of  every  person,  and  the  securing  to  each  person  all  that 
to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  result  of  such  development, — 
along  this  path  public  opinion,  voluntary  association,  and 
public  government  supply  every  aid  that  can  be  devised. 

And  not  only  right,  industrial,  and  intellectual  progress 
is  thus  stimulated,  but  moral  progress,  for  such  a society 
will  gradually  realize  that  selfish  luxury  necessarily  tends 
to  the  destitution  of  others,  so  closely  are  we  related, 
and  it  w'ill,  so  far  as  practicable,  repress  that  waste.  It 
will  recognize  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  claims  of 
men  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  state,  except  the 
limit  of  their  pow'er.  Whether  it  be  the  individual,  or  the 
trade-union,  or  the  Government,  the  pow'er  possessed  is  a 
pow'er  to  be  used  for  the  common  w'clfare,  and  all  persons 
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and  societies  must  find  tlie  jnstifical ion  for  their  existence 
in  society,  in  their  promotion  of  that  end. 

1 he  great  social  task  of  civilized  society  to-day,  is 
to  recover,  so  far  as  possil)le,  the  lost  virtues  of  })rimitive, 
bai'haric  life  Access  to  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  was 
|)0ssil)le  to  eveiy  man  alike,  and  the  reward  of  his  labour 
was  that  which  Ins  labour  produced  ; thus  an  idle  class 
was  unknown,  and  the  individual  idler  was  poor.  Power 
or  leadership  was  the  reward  of  jdjility  to  lead  In  a 
word,  life  was  simpler,  more  natural.  We  have  acquired 
vastly  lai'ger  power,  by  knowledge,  and  by  organization. 
Put  that  knowledge  and  power,  to  organize,  having  been 
almost  monopolized  by  a few,  those  few  in  the  ]>ast  have 
erected  themselves  into  a class, — the  lords  of  earth  and  man. 
'They  have  reduced  their  fellows  to  dependence  on  them. 
So,  excessive  power,  excessive  luxury,  have  accrued  to  some, 
and  excessive  weakness  and  })overty  to  othei’S  We  require 
to  recover  those  early  simplicities 

In  a society,  progressing  along  tne  lines  described,  we 
shall  conihine  the  simpler  virtues  of  barbarism  with  those 
of  evilization, — we  shall  re-discover  j)recious  jewels  h>.st  in 
the  ugly  rush  of  centuries  ruthlessly  devoted  to  wealth  and 
conquest.  That  marvellous  phenomenon,  for  it  was  onlv  one, 
tlie  sudden  outburst  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  which 
raised  life  to  a white-heat  of  energy  and  joy,  and  armed  in 
with  almost  supernatural  intellectual  and  material  power, — 
what  was  its  cause?  Those  Greeks  and  Romans  had  just 
emerged  from  barbarism  They  possessed  its  simf)licity  of 
life,  the  habit  of  living  by  labour^  the  habit  of  industry 
generated  where  labour  retains  that  which  it  produces, — 
power  had  fallen  to  those  most  able  to  lead  them.  Suddenly, 
by  means  which  I cannot  now  stay  to  relate,  the  powers 
of  association, of  knowledge,  of  civilization  descended  on  them. 


Thus,  for  a moment,  xvere  united  the  virtues  of  barbarism 
and  of  civilization,  with  a resultant  outburst  of  human 
splendour,  which  stands  for  our  perennial  astonishment. 

I think  that  the  cool  calculation  of  common  sense  will 
shew  us  that  a similar  outburst  of  wealth,  of  intellectual, 
artistic,  and  religious  power  awaits  this  English,  or  any 
other  people,  upon  the  day  that  they  conform  their  opinions, 
their  practice,  their  social  and  their  public  order  to  the 
simple,  far-reaching  rule  of  natural  justice  and  equality. 
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Emerson  says: — All  beauty  must  be  organic.  Outside  em- 
bellishment is  deformity.  It  is  the  soundness  of  the  bones 
that  ultimates  itself  in  a peach-bloom  complexion. 

Biology  tells  us  that  a moderate  amount  of  labour  is 
beneficial,  even  necessary  to  fullness  of  life,  and  is  pleasant. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  tells  us  that  only  that  moderate 
amount  is  necessary  in  a world  so  truly  bountiful  as  ours. 
The  artist,  the  employer,  everyone  who  is  a judge,  declares 
that  only  that  labour  which  is  felt  as  a joy  is  truly  efficient 
and  fruitful  With  moderate,  pleasant,  labour,  the  scamping, 
the  evasion,  the  need  for  supervision,  would  depart,  and  so, 
again,  labour  would  escape  another  of  its  burdens,  and 
rising  towards  its  native  throne,  be  the  rich  dispenser  of 
happy  life.  The  pure  naturalness,  the  healthy  vigour,  the 
ample  leisure  thus  given  constitute  a soil  whence  will  grow, 
with  no  longer  repressed  energy,  and  in  noble  proportions, 
the  tree  of  culture,  of  art,  of  pure  and  exuberant  life. 

'hhus  is  reached  that  end.  which  we  accepted  as  the  end, 
namely,  life  expanded  to  its  wide-.t  and  filled  to  Its  fullest  with 
health,  vigour,  and  the  exquisite  happiness  that  comes  of  the 
play  of  full-blooded  human  thought  and  feeling, — in  a word, 
a finely  developed  humanity. 

And  now  concerning  the  “Future  of  Labour”  in  England, 
I say  that  the  last  fifty  years  has  witnessed  such  a pouring 
of  wealth  into  the  lap  of  England  as  has  never  happened 
since  man  first  dwelt  here.  An  enormous  share  of  that 
wealth  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  commercial  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  the  result  is  their  degeneration.  If 
the  British  empire  relied  on  those  classses  for  its  governing 
inspiration  it  would  not  stand  for  20  years.  It  is  upon  the 
elevation,  the  organization,  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial democracy,  hand  in  hand  with  the  best  moral 
and  intellectual  life  and  culture  of  the  nation  that  the  hopes 
of  England  rest.  They  best  know  how  to  guard  her 
integrity,  to  honour  her  flag,  and  to  preserv^e  the  bright- 
ness of  her  name  as  a guiding  light  in  the  firmament  of 
civilization, — they  and  they  only, — who  seek  first  and  foremost 
that  her  people  shall  have  fullest  scope  for  their  natural  in- 
dustry, and  widest  facilities  for  realization  of  every  aspiration 
after  more  noble  and  dignified  life ; for  the  people  prosper 
and  empires  flourish  and  abide  as  the  individual  and  the 
social  life  are  natural,  simple,  just,  intelligent,  and  unselfish. 
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